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TERNS OF SUBSCRIPTION : | 


THREE DOLLARS A ay ee ai a pective prerogatives, and to perpetuate ex- 
ni institutions by interference in the domestic | ihe 


LAR FOR THREE 


PAYABLE (8 ADVASCE. 


— — 
DANCING AOCADEMI. 


8. 


P D. MALLE? informs his fiends ard the pub- 


eo lic, that he has formed an association with Mr. 
LABASSEE, who is an artist of the highest order in 
his 


jon, having been eve of the Grst Dancers of 


the Opera House in Parie, as. well as teacher of the 
same art to the Youths of the Grst rank and distinc- 
tion in that city, and alee in all the principal cities in 
Europe, where he has been Master of Ballets, and Grst 
Dancer at their theatres. ; * 

Mr. MALLEe: —— sae = by this —_ ar- 
rangement, he will be able to public mort 
fashionable and best style of Bening which Europe 
can afford. 


The Dancing Room will be at Mr. Mallet*s, corner 


of Central Court, No. 1, cen My Days of 


Tuition will be Tuesdays aad T ye, from 3 in the 
afternoon till 7, for young Ladies and small Boys— 
from 7 to 9 o’clock for young Gentlemen. Terms of 
Tuition will he $12 per quarter, and no entrance ex- 
pected of those who have been pupils of Mr. Mallet 
—$5 will be required of every new Scholar who can- 
not-dance. July 6. 


PRESENT FASHIONS. | 
URLING the Hair is now become general, and it 
Dl fine head of Hair, gracetally displayed, 
Beauty. latr, gracefu isplayed, 
— to the hardest features; and to a fine 
formed fuce, it gives an expression irresistibly fascine- 
tiog. Of all modern inventions, Arx«nson’s Curling 
Fluid Hallowed to be the most elegant ;—it should 
never be omitted when Curling the Hair, as it removes 
that harshness which hot irons produce, making it soft 
and glossy as the finest eilk: It keeps the Curl perfect 
during exercise In dancing, walking, or in damp 
weather. it is also equally efficacious in promoting 
_ the growth of the Hair and restoring it on Bald places. 
The Proprictor, Mr. Atxtason, Gerrard St. Soho 
Square, London, has sent a large supply, per London 
Packet, to his Agent for America, J. A. DICKSON, 
Music Saloon, &c No. 34, Markét-street, Boston, up 
stairs—entrance 2d door below Franklin Avenue, 
where it may be had wholesale and retail. June 22. 


Strawberries and Cream. 
1* Subscriber respectfully giver notice, that for 
the accommodotion of his Friends and the Pub- 
lic, he intends to keep a good. supply of STRAW- 
BERRIES and other fruite in their season, at the 








Neronser Horet,: where his eccommodations for: 


- Demise, Bowsane and-other Panestes, are new much: 
superior. to what they have heretofore been, having 
recently built additional Alleys in the grove near the 
House, with an Awning over them, which makes it 
more pleasant for Recreation or Refreshment, and 
where, when desired, the Table can be epread. 

He would particularly invite Committees of Fire 
Societies and other Parties to call and examine for 


: shemeelves. J. TUTTLE. 
June 29. 


Stock of Shoes Selling Off. 

— VOSE, No. 5, Maridoro’-street, a few 
rods South of Marlboro’-Hotel, is selling off the 
whoie of his extensive assortment of Shoes at a small 
advance from the Cost. His stock comprises one of 
the most complete assortments in Boston, and con- 
tists of Ladies’ Morocco Shoes from 37 cents to $1; 
Kid do. from 50 cents to $1 ; 500 pr. Men’e fine shoes 
at $1 25; 200 pr. fine Pumps at $1; 300 pr. dine 
Horebide Boots at $2 25, very light and suitable for 
the season ; 100 pr. Warranted Seal-skin Boots-at $3 ; 
250 pr. Ladies’ Morocco Shoes ; 10. Walking Shoee, 
from 88 cents to $1 25 ; Gentlemen's Deer-skin shoes ; 
500 pr. Coarse Shoes ; 700 pr. Men’s fine Nailed 
Shoes, suitabie for the West India or Southern Market. 
Ase, 100 Sheep Skins; 30 dozen Facing Skius ; 20 
Vo. Morocco Skins ; 300 Calf Skins ; 400 Sides of 
Sole Leather, &c. &c. all of which he is now offerin 
at these unusually low prices. th June 15, 


Hats, Leghorn Bonnets, &c. 


Ger FAIRBANKS, No. 2, Province-House 
Row, has for sale, a very extensive assortment of 
the following goods, viz. ‘ 
Gentlemen‘s hest superfine HATS ; 
Brewster's New-York superfine Hats ;_ 
— IMTATION BEAVER Hats at 
Common and low priced Hats for shipping and 
country trade ; 
Genttemen's fine pras heaver HATS ; 
Gentlemen's Imitation drab Beavers at §4, an ex- 
cellent article for summer wear. 
Youths’ and Children’s hate: Boston and New- 
York manufacture. 
Men's und Youths Leghorn and Palm Leaf Hats ; 
ladies LEGHORN BONNETS from 3V to 54; 
A few whole do. superior fineness. ~ 
Morocco, ſalue, Hat Trimmings, Furs, &c. 


OK The above goods will be sold lu 
wholetale or ¢etail. 2m eat =n 


MARSEILLES QUILTS, &c. 
Hykace DRAPER, No. 59, Market-Street, has 
just received, 
1 Cuse 12 qr. WHITE MARSEILLES QUILTS ; 
1 Case S''RIPED SILKS 3 
500 Boxes —* London Sewing Cottons ; 
3 Cases BI and colored Nankin and Canton 
CRAPEs; . Shadi 
, 1 Case BLACK FRENCH CRAPES; 
2 Cases FANCY PRINTS ; © 
30 Doz. 5-4 Superfine NECKERCHIEFS ; 
1 Case 4-4 and 6-4 }<ULL-MULL MUSLINS ; 
3 = i Women’s’ Black and White 
; superi lity ; 
1 Case Ladies’ BLACK GIPSEY HATS : 
Do, WHITE LEGHORNS ; 
1 Care CONCANS, for Gentlemen's summer woar ; 
1 Case Black Double Chain LEVANTINES ; 
; Gentlemen's Biack & White Sill Half Hose. 
uve 29, aw 


JOB PRINTING, 
DONE AT THIS OFFICE AT $HORT NOTICE. 
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. "Phe modern of international law, 
oes since he pars —28 
| whi sovereigns of Europe are 

together for the mutual defence of their res- 

























‘concerns. of : nations,—while it proves the ad- 
vance of reasén and ofthe principles of civil 
liberty, which renders a combination 
— has an immediate tendency to in- 
crease spirit itis designed to crush.—it 
impressively proclaims to their subjects, that 
the Holy Alliance is not established for the 
preservation of national peace only, but to 
perpetuate domestic y and check the 
progress of that amelioration of man’s condition 
which it isthe spint ‘of the age to promoie : 
opposition to it is aroused, therefore, not only 
‘by hatred of oppression and love of individual 
liberty, but by every national and patriotic 
‘feeling. Let the citizens of those nations 
realise that their rulers rely upon foreign. aid 
for the sup of their authority,—that they 
hold it, independent of the welfare of their 
subjects, and not as resting upon their principles 
and affections, ‘and the - foundations of their 
power isdestroyed. Indeed the change, which 
| this despotic league is ‘formed to prevent, has 
already in great measure taken place ;—the 
silent progress of knowledge, has been ac- 
complishing a gradual revolution in public 
sentiment, and awakened mankind to a sense of 
their dignity and rights; andnever have the 
friends of humanity had such cause to exult, 



















no peoplecan enjoy in its purity without 
becoming essentially free. ~ 

The tremendous events which have recently 
convulsed Europe, have renovated principles 
and feelings which had been too long stifled. 
The overthrow of gevernments and dis- 
memberment of kingdoms; the annihilation of 
rescriptive privileges and distinctions, and the 
acility and indignity with which divine rights of 
kings have been trampled upon by human 
power, have imparted activity and ene to 
the mind and given nations a knowledge of their 
strength; have dispelled that excessive re- 
verence —— ancient institutions by ane the’ 
most ul and usurpati ve been 
—— ———— 
meèu to :. 1 anxious and bold inquiry into the origin 
and principles of the authority so cruelly exer-. 
cised. Even rman rp the first ew 
employed by kings subjects to crush the 
cr of feudal nobles, and afterwards con- 
verted by sovereigns into instruments of es- 
tablishing and perpetuating their own despo- 
tism, havc now espousedthe cause of popular 
freedom. Men are beginning to feel that their 
liberties and lives are not the property ofa 
family, nor the right of governing them an 
indefeasible inheritance. The spirit of liberty 
is abroad in thé world, the fire is kindling upon 
her altars in every civilized country ; in Italy 
and Greece she is revisiting the scenes of her 
former glory ; Spain, by one of the noblest and 
grandest revolutions the world ever witnessed, 
has thrown off most of the coils which Despot- 
ism and Superstition have been, for three 
centuries, binding around her.; France has 
emerged from alternate anarchy, revolution 
and despotism, toa comparatively free ex- 
istence ; the States of Germany are filled with 









































g | enlightened and zealous advecates of the rights 


of man; the government of Prussia is shaken 
to its foundation; and, even in. the armies of 
Russsia, the light is beginning to break forth. 
The mind has received an impulse which it is 
too late to resist: the Emperor of Austria may 
amuse the wofid by his mandates for the 
suppression of learning and dictate a reverence 
for absurd and antiquated institutions, as if his 
decree could fetter the soul ; the Holy Alliance 
may rear its terrific form and unfurl the banners 
of despotism :—it is in vain,—the cause of free- 
dom is “the cause of God, and will not be 
** 

ly countrymen, we are not merely spectators 
of this eventful struggle ; we also, have a great 
and solemn duty to perform. In us is re 
the high trust of displaying to the world the 
operation of the principles of enlightened free- 
dom, and, by ya failure would the grand 
question of man’s capacity for self-government 
be at least for centuries, decided. The. patri- 
ots of other countries are looking to us for the 
confirmation of their principles, and appeal to 
our Republic as illustrative of the doctrines 
they advocate ; and if we, whose. government 
has been erected with so much wis labour 
and saffering, defended with such heroic sacri- 
fices of blood and treasure, and consecrated 
with such fervent piety and pure morality ; if 
we, who have been bi with all of free- 

















































dom that the most sanguine friend of humanity 


ever wished; who ought to be animated by 
every feeling of national pride, enlightened 
patriotism and devotional gratitude, and actua- 
ted by every interested and every lefty and 
generous sentiment; if we shall suffer the in- 
stitutions of our country to be weakened or 
destroyed by our negligence or tion, we 
shall most miserably fail, not only in our duty 
to the memory of our fathers, to ourselves and 


blic fall, wéll may it be said that man 
‘ -of selfégovernment; for noné cal 
evés again be raised on deeper or broader 
fogndations, erected with more care or more 
by all that wisdom, virtue 


"atc bid Soh Grav Boron, Pay ete 





ly defended 
religion can devise. 
maxim, that all government is founded on 
opinion, so necessary to be thorouglily under- 
steod and extensively knovn, 
those countries, indeed, where the authority of 
pends upon factitious notions of 
hefeditary and divine right, the truth of this 
must be cautiously concealed ; for, 
shoold their subjects once realise the tenure by 
the tyranny they feel is held, they weyld 
the authority. which now rests only on 
ignorance and superstition. With us, 
power, theoretically and practically, resides in 
the people ; the periodical return of it into 
their hands tobe reinvested at their pleasure, |: 
places the whole character of laws and institu- 
tions, upon the foundation of their sentiments. 
The establishment, therefore which demands 
our. chief and unremitted attention, is that sys- 
tem of public education which was the pride of 
our fathers, is still the glory of our country, and 
is essential to the continuance of our national 
freedom and happiness. This, alone, can per- 
petuate the grand principle of Political —5 
ty, upon which rests the our 
government; for it is in vain thatour Constitu- 
tion proclaims that all men are born free and 
equal, unless we enable them to continue so, by 
theowing open, equally to all, the doors to hon- 
our and promotion ; and this alone can perpet- 
uate the security and freedom of our republic ; 
forif the people be ignorant, no form of gov- 
ersment, however perfect in its theory er im- 
pastially adminiatered, can long remain un- 
en. ‘The power of ry ~ will soon be 
usurpation of the rights of the 
m@iy, and Political Equality, instead of con- 
istiag in the enjoyment of equal rights and 
will degenerate into a promiscuous 

of all, even the: most necessary dis- 
ee, aristocracy or * wrest the 
sceptre from a degraded and enfeebled popu- 
lace, Let us ever remember that our wh ae 
fregdom was effected, and can alone be main- 
tained, by the moral strength and mental ener- 
gy of the people; and let us cherish with anx- 
ious solicitude, those literary 
stitutions by which the character of our fathers 
y which only, it can continue 


whole fabric o 


asis‘now -found in the ex means of { sh 
education and diffusion of that re‘igion which-| esf 


was formed, and 
‘the inheritance of their children. 


been the hefald’ and ‘friend “Of Hberty ;° “hr 
modern Eurppe her most zealous advocates 
are found in seminaries of learning ; and in the 
the world; we find that the most de- 

in her cause have been those 
physical degradation of despot- 
ism least; but whose enlightened minds spurn- 
ed at its existence, as derogatory to our race. 

In this country, we have nothing to feor 
from the progress of learning ; there is here, 
io oe power to —*— ‘her efforts or 
purchase her praises; no hereditary rank to be : F 
gilded by her P honours, per —— by her Reaumur ascertained that a:single queen bee 
sophistries or vindicated by her eloquence ; 

oets will celebrate the achievements of 
thers; our historians will perpetuate the 
and manners upon which 
our republic has been erected; our statesmen 
and 2 2 the system of our gov- 
ernment, will display the inseparable connec- |. 
tion between private morals and public happi- tha gades epee, the cod 
ness ; and the refinement of literature, diffused 
throughout society, will add beauty to the 
strength and grandeur of national character. 

Another institution, which necessarily grew 
out of the condition of our-ancestors and is es- 
sential to.the preservation of our liberties, is 
our system of national militia. Those who 
consider it intended merely for defence against 
foreign aggression or the suppression. of do- 
mestic tumults, have reflec 
tendency or usefulness; argiments, however, 
need not be sought for, to prove that men, pe- 
riodically accustomed to the use of arms and to 
habits of military obedience, will be better 
prepared to’constitute an army for national de- 
fence than those who had seen weapons only 
in the hands of a regular soldiery, and con- 
sidered every exercise of arbitrary authority a 
violation of their liberties. This military sys- 
tem is, in fact, the theory of our government 
carried out into actual operation; that, by 
which the sovereign power, which the Consti- 
tution proclaims to be in the people, is actual- 

laced in their hands; whereby their rights 
liberties are left to be preserved and de- 
fended by their own valour and discretion, 
‘against domestic as well as foreign tion. 
It is the peculiar armour of a free. people, for, 
unbounded as is our confidence in patriot- 
ism of those who now compose our national 
i ‘and reason alike demonstrate that 
no nation can long retain its liberty, in which 
arms are borne only by a standing army. 

I know not, Fellow Citizens, in what terms 
to speak of the peculiar 
the simple enumeration of our political blessings 
has the appearance of ostentatious exultation. 
Living under a form of 
the air we breathe, 


principles, feelings 


wears vee as 
ly in the protec- 
tion it affords; with Commerce, Agriculture 
affording full scope to genius 
a brave army and t navy; 
with a system of literary and religi 

our -posterity, but to the whole haman race. | people, diffusing 


ty of all pred 
vathin action 













éd love of freedom and social order: anda 
military institution, which places the ultimate 
power in the hands of the people, and throws 
upon themselves the responsibility of maintain- 
ing their liberties ; we seetit to be realizing one 
those aplendid scenes of national grandeur 
and happinens which had, before; been esteem- 
ed the delusiv 
ast. L 













In no nation is the 











e dream of the political enthusi- 
as in this. In ; would fail me; were I to at- 
tempt the appeal in behalf of yourselyes and 
posterity, which the contemplation of our situ- 
ation seéins to demand :—that you realise these 
advantages is enough, | trust, to animate you to 
adhere to those principles, feélings and man- 

ners in Which they originated, | by which + 
alone they can be perpetuated to your children. 























































PARAGRAPHS, = - 
Selected from the London Jouruals for May. 
QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE: ~~ 

The following simple method of selving this 
hitherto unanswered problem has been dis- 
covered by Mr. A. C. Luthman, of Hereford :-— 

“Leta sphere be made, likewise a perfect 
hollow cube, one of the internal sides of which 
must be.equal to the diameter ofthe sphere ; 
then let the sphere be placed in the hollow 
cube, and pour water into the vacant space 
around the sphere until the wateris exactly 
level with the edge of the cube, and consequently 
with the top of the sphere ; after which, take 
the sphere carefully out,asd measure the | 
proportion which the depth of water left in the 
cube bears to the vacant space, lately occupied 
by the sphere : deduct the quantity of space oc- 
cupied by the water from the entire space con- 
tained by the cube, and the remainder will be 
the solid contents of the sphere. In order to 
find the proportion between the circle and the 
superficial square, let a cylinder be made of the 
same diameter as the sphere above mentioned, 
and equal in height to one of the internal sides 
of the cube, place the cylinder in the cube, pour 
water around it until the the water is level with 
the edge of the cube, then carefully take out 
the cylinder, find the proportions as previously 
directed for the sphere—and as the proportion 
“f the cylinder is to the cube, so will the propor- 
tion of the circle be to the square.” 

























































































































and religious in-} Count G. Sternberg, an enlightened botanist, 


a proprietor of a considerable coal-mine ic 
Bohemia, has been, during fifteen years, mak- 
ing scientific obeervafions on the strata of pit- 
.coal. He has in consequence, acquired a valu- 
able collection of fosrife trees; plants and grains, 
the forms of which are in good preservation. 
This gentleman is now publishing at Leipsic, 
the result of his observations, under the title of 
an “ Essay towards a Botanical and Geological 
Flora of the Primitive World.” The first 
number contains thirteen plates, engraved by 
Sturm of Nurembeg, accurately coloured. 
The plants represented bear no resemblance td 
any that are now known. ‘ ; 


— — 

















knowledge has 











































































had laid ia-the months of March and April 12,000 
eggs; aod Lewenhoeck found that the musca 
carnaria deposited 144 eggs, from which in one 
month, were produced as many flies; So that 
supposing one half of these to be females, there 
would be in the third month 742,496 flies.” The 
amazing fertility of fish ry 4 be illustrated by 

m ~< od which will de- 
posit among the rocks 9,000,000, or 10,000,000 
of eggs; and again, the perca ftuvéatilis pro- 
duces in April and May not less than 300,000 - 
‘Lova! Dr. Bagter says that he counted 12,144 
eggs under the tail of a female lebster, besides, 
those that remained iu in the ovariam unpro- 
truded. 


































































The idea of M. Ampere that loadstones are 
an assemblage of electrical currents, led him to 
conceive the plan of imitating their action by 
spiral conductors, and after some failures he 
succeeded. ‘Thus all the mystery of the load- 
stone is resolved, and instead of an innate prop- 
erty sui generis, the polarity appears to be a’ 
mere mechanical effect of certain mundane cir- 
culations, not of electricity however, but of 
the media, which themselves produce the 
phenomena called electric. Dr. Wollaston 
has been writing on the same subject, bat 
unable to divest himself of the prejudices of 
eduation and habit, seeks to involve M. Am- 
pere’s simple theory in some modifications of 
repulsion and attraction !—Vat. Gaz. 

= 
CARDINAL DUBOMS 

M. Boudon, an eminent surgeon, was oné 
day sent for by Cardinal Dubois, the prime. 
minister of France,to perform a-very serious 
operation upon him. The Cardinal, on seeing 
him enter the room, saidto him, “Yeu must 
not expect to treat me in the same 
manner as you treat yeur poor miserable 
wretches at your hospital and the Hotel Dieu.” 
“My Lord,” veplied M. Bowdon with great 
dignity, “every one of those miserable wretches, 
as your eminence is pleased to call them, isa 
prime minister in my eyes.” 

MOORE'S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 

The life of the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, 
by Thomas Moore, Esq. author of Lalla Rookh, 
has been delayed hy various circumstances, 






little upon its 






























































































































ivileges we enjoy ; 











































but will seon be p 
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BOSTON. 
’ FRIDAY EVENING, JULY 15, 1821 


e have devoted a considerable part of ⸗ 
- Gat page to an extract from Mr. Loring’s 
--“@ration on the fourth of July, which will be 


. 











;  <pead with pleasure by every rational and con- 
"sistent friend to freedom. 


We perceive, by an advertisement, that Mr. 
Webster's address, delivered at Plymouth on 
the 22d December last, is in the press of Wells 
and Lilly. The uncommon interest, which was 
- ‘excited by this address at the time of its de- 
livery, does not appear to have abated by the 
uncommon delay of publication; and we pre- 
sume that. the highest expectations will be 
gratified whenever it shall make its appearance 
fromthe press | 
“Mir. J. Q. Adams delivered an oration at 
Washington on the fourth of July, which is 

‘spoken of in the highest terme of commenda- 
tion. It was to have been published on Tues- 
day, and probably some copies may reach town 
to-morrow. 


We have not the least doubt that the editor 
of an obscure paper in New-York, called the 


National Advocate, believes every word of the 
dialogue ‘published in our last, though he affects 
to think it a fabrication. If, however, he 
wishes to be satisfied, we can furnish him with 
references to men that will give him satisfac- 
tion, that “the man who genérously gave 100 
guineas to raise a monument to the departed 
merit of Cooke, would sully his reputation for 


the sake of $200.” 


Our papers from all parts are chiefly taken 
up with accounts of celebrations on the fourth 
of July. Many of the orations are spoken of as 
being uncommonly excellent. The Toasts, 
which buve been published appear to be want- 
ing in pith and pungency; but to this Temark 
there are some. exceptions. The folowing, 


given at Mendon, are among the best. — 


The Day we celebrate.—The title-page of th 
history of rational liberty. 


The American Constitution.—-A monument 
sacred to the memory of the American worthies: 
the rights of man its base, and immortality its 


capital. 


The American Army.—Like all high spirits, 
may it improve in quality by every process of 


reduction of quantity. 


The American Navy.—May it possess i many 


Decaturs in every thing except duelling. 


The Congress of the Union —The furnace that 
‘ tries and rew integrity and stability, and 


bakes “ Dough Faces.” 


The Memory 6; Washington.—When he lived, 
every American’s heart was a Moun. Vernon— 


when he died, a Mausoleum. 


The late State Convention.—Its members and 
their constituents concur in fceling that “ Time 


ig Money.” 


Old Bachelors.—-Reservoirs of whims and 
caprice, and wholesale dealers in potions. 


May they take Old Maids for pay. 


The following. was given at Brattleborough. 
We are not informed whether the gentleman 
who offered it, read the whole on the fourth 


inst. or finished it at an adjourned meeting. 


By Stephen Greenleaf, Esq.—The American 
Farmers.—May they enjoy the rewards of their 
Jabor, in abundant harvests, flowing vintage, 
full granaries, crowded barns, large dairies, 
teeming herds, lusty bollocks, glutted stalls, 
stout horses, fine fleeces, fat hogs, great pota- 
toes, hage pumpkins, a good market, fair prices, 
no cheating—no visits by the worm, the fly, 
the grasshopper, the mildew, by early frosts, 
by direct taxes, by ‘needless subscriptions, by 
sheriffs or constables—and beware of being 
overreached by merchants, wheedled by law- 


ers, cajoled by butchers, swindled by gamblers, 
eset by pickpockets, dunned by tavern-keep- 
ers, coaxed by jilts, or deceived by one another! 





BOSTON “ THUMB”—oxce mone. 


The ludicrous language, which it was said 
Gen, Sumner made use of in his harangue to 
the cavalcade at the opening of the “ Western 
Avenue,” and which was published in two or 
three of the papers last week, has elicited 
from * a gentleman who was present,” an ab- 
stract of what he really said. Who the gen- 
tleman is that gave the abstract in Saturday’s 
paper. and what better authority he had for 
Ais report than others, we are not informed. 
But with every attempt to explain and illus- 
trate the metaphor, the inventor appears more 


ridiculous. 


In this abstract, which has the appearance of 
being demi-official, we are informed that the 
proprietors “have laid their Dam upon the 
foundations of the sea;” and the causeways con- 
nected with it “ rest on the foundations of the 
earth! But the most wonderful fact which 
can be learnt from the speech is, that bridges 
bailt on wooden piles “ have become so com- 
mon among us, that they are no leager noticed 


as the wonders of creation !"* 





NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


















by a true lore of | 
‘known duties, arbi- 
a universal change 


Then comes the famous Wietaphor ‘of the | thore sentiments which are insy 
hand—which, after all the labour bestowed up- 
on it, appears just as it did at first, except that 
the band is now joined to the main land by an 
arm, whereas it was formerly connected 
by a neck. The mill-dam still forms'a thumb, 
which has just been unclinched, and “ now en- 
ables the capital of the state to grasp and com- 
bine all its essential interests.” - 

“ Between one and two hundred citizens 
proceeded over the Dam,” “terrible as an 
army with banners.” This is literally true, 
however our distant readers may be disposed 
There were precisely one hun- 
dred and three, which no one will have the 
hardihood to deny, is a number between one 
and two hundred. Gog and Magog !—what an 


trary and undefined pretences 

in the constituent principles of society, they prepared 
endless disasters for the world, 3 
“The Allied Sovereigns saw the dangers of this 
mspiracy in all their full extent, but they had also 
discovered the real weakness of the conspirators, in 
spite of their veil of declamation and deceit. Expe- 
rience has jurtified their anticipation. The resistance 
which legitimate authority has encountered has been 
useless, and crime has dieappeared at the sight of the 
sword of justice. 

*$ It is not to accidenta’? ccuses—it is mot even to | ¢ 
the conduct of men who behaved so ill in the hour of 
battle—that this easy success should be attributed. It 
has resulted from a more consolatory principle; from 
one more worthy of attention. 

’ Providence struck, with terror, the consciences of 
men to guilty ; and the censure of the public, whose 
fate was comprised hy the artificers of mischief, caused 
the arms to fall from their hands. 
mployed to contend with, and 
down, rebellion, the Allied forces, far ffom p 
any exclusive interests, have arrived to the aid of the 
people who were subjugated, and the people them- 
selves have regarded the emplovment of those troops 
as a eupport in favour of their liberty, not as an ag- 
gression-‘upon their independence. 
ment the war ceased—from that moment the States, 
which revolution had assailed, became the friendly 
States of the Powers which never wisbed any thing but 
their tranquillity and their prosperity. 

“ In the midet of these grave occurrences, and in a 
situation thus delicate, the allied sovereigns, in con- 
cert with the King of the Pwo Sicilies and the King of 
Sardinia, have judged indispensible to adopt tempora- 
ry meascres of precaution, indicated by prudence, and 
called for by the general good. The allied troops, 
whose presence was neceseary 
order bave been’ placed in suitable positions, solely for 
the purpose of protecting the free exercise of legiti- 
mate authority, and to assist it in preparing, under this 
zgis, those benefits which may chase every vestige of 
such portentous misfortune. 

The justice and disinterestednees which have pre- 
sided over the deliberations of the Allied Monarchs 
will always regulate their policy. 
the past, it will alwa: 


with vessels from Italy, having on board 
from Naples, Piedmont, &c. Four thousand are said 
to have @icembarked, and were received with kind- 
ness. : 


The person who shall write the best com- 
mentary on the following luminous paragraph 
of the speech,—if from the country,—-shall be 
entitled to a copper medal worth eleven cents ; 
—if belonging to town, he shall be permitted 
to ride over the Thumb once free of toll. 

‘ He observed upon the propriety of celebrat- 
ing here, it was done in other places, in some 
public manner, the accomplishment of such 
great undertakings, which would stand long 
after we had gone, like the 
Italy, usaal the monuments of the grandeur ahd 
power of the age in which they were construct- 


From that mo- 


p for the restotation of 
at aqueducts of 





«“ ANNUAL JUBILEE.” ° 

By an advertisement in the Centinel, it ap- 
pears that another grand holiday will occur on 
This is the celebration of the 
‘“% aNNUAL JUBILEE” of the African Society; and. 
in pomp and splendor may be considered as 
second only to the “ Annual Election of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Massachusetts Militia.” 
the celebration of the Africans has most in- 
dubitably the higher claim of the two to the 
public esteem and patronage ;—the- actors in it 
do not,—like their rivals in ostentation, and in 
compliance with an antiquated custom ‘ more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance,’ 
—commit any indignity upon the person or of- 
fice of the chief magistrate, by driving him on 
to the common and exhibiting him us an object 
of ridicule for “ old men and children, young 
The advertisement pro- 
ceeds to state that the committee have made 
such arrangements -respecting music, a will 
prevent.a recurrence of the disappoititment 
which the public experienced last year; and 
expresses a hope, in which no 
public spirited man and patriot 
‘no difficulties or embarrassments will arise in 
the proceedings of the day.’ 
ber and high respectability of the gentlemen of 
the committee, it is believed that the pageantry 
will be splendid and magnificent beyond all 
precedent ; and that the fame of the Celebra- 
tion of the African Annual Jubilee and the Aanu- 
al Election of the Ancient and Honourable Ar- 
tillery Company of Massachusctts, will be co- 
equal and co-extensive, and recetve the same 
plaudits from Prince Posreriry. 

It is expected that the services of the church, 
which, on similar occasions, make no mean 
figure in newspaper paragraphs, will be of a 
superior character for literature, learning and 


In the future as in 
have for its object the preserva- 
tion of the independence and rights of every State, 
such as they are recognised and defined by existing 
he result itself of so dangerous a, move- 
ment, will still, under the auspices ef Providence, be 
the strengthening of the peace which the enemies of 
people laboured to destroy, and the consolidation 
of an order of things which will eecure to nations their 
pose and prosperity. : 
-  Penetrated with these sentiments, the Allied Sov- 
ereigns in putting an end to the conferences of Lay- 
bach, wish to announce to the world the principles 
which have guided them. They are determined never 
to depart from them, and all good friends will see and 
God constantly in their onion a sure guarantee against 
the attempts of disturbers. 
“ {t ie with this view their Imperia] and Royal Maj- 
potentiaries to sign and 


Monday next. 


Nay—in one respect, 


esties have ordered their Pleni 
publish the present Declaration. 


The Baron de Vincent. 
x 


Possi Di Borgo.” 





men and maidens.” 
_ The following paragraphs, selected chiefly from ‘the 
New-York American, contain the latest. informetiop: 
from, and notices of the most interesting occurrences 


Great Britax. Inthe imperial parliament, May 
21, Mr. Monck desired to know whether any provision 
had been made for the part which her majesty was to 
have in the coronation; and whether any and what 
additional expense would be incarred in consequence 
of her presence at that ceremonial. The chancellor 
of the exchequer avowed that the king’s servants 
were not prepared to recommend an act of the crown 
to include her majesty in the ceremonial.” 
*¢ claimed that it rested with his majesty to decide 
‘whether his consort was to participate io the honors of 
the coronation.” 

In the last session of parliament a bill was passed 
“for the summery punishment of persons wilfully or 
maliciously damaging or committing trespasses on pub- 
lic and private property.” But at the end comes a 
clause exempting from the operation of the act, * all 
mischief done by hunting and by sheotere who are 

1 é 


From the pum- 


ualified ! 
The Royal Yacht ® in preparation to carry his Maj- 


he Queen has again attended the Covent Garden 
theatre, and was greeted with shouts of applause. 

Mad. Fanny Bias made her first appearance before 
an English audience on the 22d May—Her reception 
was highly flattering. 

A debate tuok place in the Honee of Commons on 
Wednesday the 23d May, on the subject of mitigating 
the severity of the English criminal code. 
long fora summary, but may be noticed hereafter. 

Swan, a culprit lately executed at Glasgow, con- 
feseed, on the morning of his execution, that he was 
one of the Cato-strect conspiratow, and escaped by a 


TNE HOLY ALLIANCE. 

This august body, which had been for several 
months in session at Laybach, devising means to stop 
the progress of the principles of freedom and republi- 
canism in Europe, concluded their deliberations about 
the middle of May. The following manifesto, which 
diecloses the sentiments of the legitimate rulers which 
are parties to the alliance, was published in the names 
of the courts of Austria, Prussia and Russia, 

“ DECLARATION. 

» “ Europe is acquainted with the motives of the 
resolution taken by the Allied Sovereigns to suppress 
conspiracies, and to terminate disorders which mena- 


ced the existence of that general peace, the establish- 
ment of which had cost so many efforts and so many 


A second letter from the king to his people was an- 
nounced on the 25th May. 

Mr. Hunt was sentenced on the 30th May to one 
year’s imprisonment in the House of Correction, and 
to find sureties to keep the peace for three years, him- 
self in 1500, and two eureties of 1250 each. 

Thomas Flindell, editor of the Western Luminary, 
was also sentenced to 18 months imprisonment, and 
to find surcties to keep the peace, fora libel on the. 












The King’s coronation robes are finished in a style of 
great magnificence and expense. 

In Ireland, a procia 

Lords Justices, declaring that 

in the county of Kilkenny, and the old barony of Up- 

ry in the Queen’s count 

ly approaching to rebellion. 

Frasce.—The King of France labours under a se- 

: produced by attending. the va- 

took place on the baptism of the 









~ At the very moment when their generous objects 
were accomplished in the kingdom of Na 
bellion of a still more odious character, 
burst forth in Piedmont. 

‘* Neither the ties which had, for s0 many 
tions, united the reigning House of Savoy 
people, nor the benefits of an enlightened 
administered by a wise Prince, and « 
‘laws, nor the sad prospect of calamities to 
country was. exposed, could restrain the disaffected 
from their designs. 

“The plan of a general subversion was 

In this combination against the repose 
conspirators of Piedmont had their part 
They were eager to perform it. 
“The Throne and the State were betrayed—oaths 
were violated—military honour tarnis 
ry duty soon produced the scourge‘of 


Every where the pestilence exhibited the same 
character: every where. 
these fatal revolutions. 


has been issued by the 
the. barony of Galmoy 
















y¥j'are in a state near- 








vere attack of the 
rious festivities wh 
infant Duke of Bordeaux. 

No later accounts are given of the feething 
latter. It is-said, however, that the King talks ahout 
crowned. The Tim<s treats the re 
groundless; although no good 
can be assigned why the people of Paris should not be 
gratified with a pageant as well as those of London. 

Spass—On the 4th of May a commotion was ex- 
cited at the Puerta del Sol, and after various 
a clergyman of Valencia insisted on the necessity of a 

scription. Hie motion was curried ; and, in draw- 
up the list, several counsellors of state, 
tains-general of the army, 



















of nations, the 
assigned 













contempt of eve 





and four or five lieutenant- 
as many officers of the Supreme Court of 
tary of the Finance 
though last not least, two editors 
were inoladed. 
Doo Javier de B 


— 2— i pages 
te ~~ ‘oof of i nce ! sa “3 


» one uniform spirit dirested 


% Not being able to assign plausible motives in 
justification, nor to obtain national support to 
tain them, it was in false doctrines that these contriy-. 
ers of anarchy sought an apology : 
Criminal associations a still more 
their eves, the salutary ou 
yoke which must be 













of public journals 
one of the editors 











they founded u : 
‘minal pen 





premacy of the Fi pall 
destroyed. They renounced 























The sittings of the Corter,.on the fifth and 6th of 


May, were very’boisterous, and great complaints made 
of the minist: 


The Spanish ports in the Mediterranean are filled 
refugees 


Vessels have also arrived there from the Greek 


islands, endeavouting to make purchases of arms and 
ammunition. 


It is stated that the greater part of the individuals 


who composed the new Apostolic Juntas were ecciesi- 
astits and smugglers ! : 


A letter from Burgos says, that an ecclesiastical con- 


spiracy was lately detected by intcrcepting a lette 
from a Curate to his Prior. —The — sent for * 
ey—the messenger wat petsonated—admitted into the 
conveht—sun:ptuously regaled—and presented vith « 
bag of money. The next morning the Prior was ar- 
tested. He sounded the bells of the convent to sum. 
mon the country people to his reecue-~but in vain. 
and no alternative remained but to surrender at discre. 
tion. ‘Surely (adds the letter) these holy ‘persons 
seek to fill heaven with martyrs !" : 


Jatelligence from divers provinces is by no means 


tranqaillizing. Insurrections break out, arrests multi- 
ply, and lists of proscription are circulated. 


The popular movements in Carthagena and Algesi- 


ras have been lively. Aranda and Burgo de Ossuna 
are most opposed to the constitutional system. They 
speak of sending agents to purify the cities, 


In the environs of Aranda de Duero, some monks 


assembled in a little wood, where they concerted 
measures to form a band of partizans. 
seized by a party of the Natioual Guard, but, instead 
of taking them to town as prisoners, they tied them to 
trees, eet fire to the woods, and burnt them alive. 


They were 


Popular tumults have been excited at Tarragona, 


and in many othet towns. Great outrages have been 
committed ; and, on the whole, the situation of S 
is by no means propitious to the immediate enjoyment 
of rational liberty. , 


pain 


_ Portueat.—Great rejoicings have heen held in va- 
rious parts of the Kingdom on the arrival of the news 
that his Majesty has adhered and sworn to the new 


Constitution. The city of Braga particularly distin- 


guished iteelf. | 


Narugs—A letter from Naples, after stating the 
amount of the late ‘oan created to pay the Holy Alli- 
ance for oppressing them, says—- Thus, in one month 
of military invasion. more than a half is added to the 
fixed and perpetual debt of the kinzdom ; thus a twen- 
tieth of the national resources is forever mortgaged for 
the benefit of the conquerors; and thus a greater 
proportional contribution has been levied oniffaples in 
two monthe, than upon France during several years of 
wilitary occupation.” F 

The Neapolitan army has been re-organized, and 
the revolutionary officers carefully put aside. New 
afrests are daily taking place, and the Austrian troops 
exercise their supremacy with no sparing hand. 

Accoants from Rone of the 12th of May state that 
the Prince of Calubria had arrived there to escort his 
royal father home to Naples. They were to take their 
departure on the Idth. 

Rossia—A letter from Petersburgh, dated’ April 22¢ - 
says, that “ great activity with respect to military af- 
faire then prevailed in that capital, as orders had been 
received for the whole of the guards to take the field 
without delay. The great warlike preparations had 
at first produced a depression in the course of the ex- 


} change ; but it rose again in consequence of the gen- 


eral confidence in aintenance of the peace of 
Europe.” 

TorxEr--The Sublime Porte is evidently not with- 
out inquictude respecting the movements m Mdidavia 
and Wallachia. : 

‘Vessels passing the straits either towards the Eux- 
ine or Egean seas are liable to search, to prevent the 
escape of Turkish subjects on board foreign vessels. 

A corps of 5000 are said to have demanded a pas- 
sage through Servia. . 

Late accounts confirm thé itterference of Russia in 
summoning Prince Ypsilanti to dishand his troops 
and return to Rassia. The Sublime Porte has signié- 
éd his acceptance of tle intervention of the Emperor 
Alexander. 

All the acts of Prince Ypsilanti are stamped with a 
seal having the ee ofa Phenix,with these words 
$6 Alexander Ypsilanti, the liberator of Greece.” 

Accounts from Conetantinople, dated the 10th ult. 
state, that the Grand Vizier is deposed, and Beuduli 
Ali Pashaw appointed his saccessor. A letter from 
Constantinople, of April 25, gives a dreadful picture - 
of the state of that capital. The insurrection of the 
Archipelago is confirmed ; the Porte is particularly 
alarmed at that in Candia. 

A letter fiom Cattora, of the ist May, states that 
the whole Peloponesnas has thrown off the Turkish 
yoke, and that there has been a bloody battle near 
Ampli, between the Greeks and the Turks, in which 
both parties fought with desperate valour; the Greeke 
were completely victorions, their loss amounted to $00 
men, aud that of the Turks 6,000. 

The new Vizier arrived at Constantinople on the 
2ist of April with 20,000 troops. The next day he 
ordered the Greek Patriancu (who is to the Greek 
Church, what the Pope is to the Catholic,) to be ex- 
ecuted on the gallows with four Bishops and three 
Priests. 

The Dragoman of the Porte and Prince Constantine 
Mornsi have been beheaded. , 

Arrests are continual'y taking place, and a-general 
massacre of the Greeke ts apprehended. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





Mr. Epitor, * 


S1n,—la looking in your paper of Friday last I 
noticed a narration of an outsage, ar the writer was 
pleased to call it, committed by a shopkeeper in Corn- 
hill on a citizen of a town in the vicinity of Boston, 
accompanied with a threat of an exposition of the 
Dame of the villain, a very mild epithet to bestow on 
any man, particularly on a shopkeeper, whose great- 
est dependance is on his integrity for the patronage of 
the public. A consciousness of no deviation from 
rectitude on my own part, and of the mistepresenta- 
tion of the affair by the honourable dry goods vender 
caused a resolution, at first, to take no notice of this 
pitiful attempt to tarnish the reputation of a neighbor, 
from whom if he has any regard for justice he must 
acknowledge he never received the least injury ; but 
aware of the unfavourable construction that is always 
put on taciturnity by the credulous, in an affair of 
this kind, I am induced to vindicate my character 
from aspersion, by a statement of fzcts. An inhabitant 
of the country with his wife came into my store—the 
female made some inquiries for a few articles—the 
man was asked if he wanted to make a purchase—he 
anewered in the negative, bi:t remarked immediately 
after, he might possibly buy cloth for a coat; some 
cloths were then shown, from which he made a selec- 
tion, but sid he did not know bow he could spare the 
money, as he was rather short. In reply to this it 
was observed, the goods were purchased at auction 
aad probably would be put low enough to prompt 
him to buy ; the price was vie yor genes Gato dis- 
count of 50 cents was offered ; he declined giving that 
price but offered three dollars per * t—afler men· 
tioning that sales had been rather dull that day, I con- 
sented to let him have it, The cloth wag. i 
cut off, and done up, the gentleman ‘then re 
taking it, eacusiag himself frem performing his con- 
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hte) 


the 


ate 


this invidious shopkeeper be assured (after: having 


-Florios, the Strephons, the es the Musios, 








tract, by eaying he was — short of 2 Some 
remarke were then made on impropriety of reject- 
ine the article after he had agreed to Pay 3 it being 
cut off to the injury of the vender. Ile however per- 
sisted in his determitation, and conceiving that some 
tary lose would be the.c 4 in ordet to 

} him to do hie duty, I took into my jon 

“a bundle and whip belonging to the lady and gentle- 
man. _ The bundle however was given up in compli- 
ance with the request of the female—the whip being 
detained, the gentlensan left the etore, but returned in 
a hort time with an acquaintance of the store keep- 
ps, who advised him to give it back, which was ac- 
cordingly done, and the two profitable customers were 
suffered to depart, peaceably, in violation of an agree- 
ment, which, to every wpright mind, would have been 
i sacred. To every candid man it will ap- 


ceview off very classical _ juction 
Teoh emanate from pen (but I doubt whether 
from the brain) of my. imous neighbor opposit 


e 
to be a palpable fat otetoce my credit ; how far 
he has effected his purpose I leave for others to de- 
cide. His Juudable exertions are reciprocated by no 
similar spirit of animosity, which with demoniec 
energy pervades every line of hie communication. 
Honesty is my barricade, through which the shafts of 
his malevolence cannot penetrate. What this erudite 
scholar can mean by a reqeest to know “ what 
remedy can be applied to one of his neighbours who 
makes frequent attempts to force sales,” | cannot 
coujecture ; but it is apparent that nothing would 
give him more fiend-like pleasure, than the belief that 
a heighbour’s store very nearly suffered the same 
desertion of customers as his own. Every retailer 
knows that it is some detriment to separate one, two 
or more yards from a piece of broad cloth without: 
selling it, and l do Grmly believe that. my jest neigh- 
bor placec under similar circumstances would have 
mude as little scrople as any man to have, what he 
terme st, forced the sale of the cloth. Respecting the 
slang he accuees come shopkeepers of using, if he will 
take he trouble to resort to a dictionary for. fis defi- 
nition he will Gad he chore a word that is not adapted 
to the idea he meant to express ;—but I am persuaded 
he will use any words to accomplish the same object, 
for which he is 20 adroit in slandering his neighbour. 
For the very Gattering compliment he has been ple: 
to pay me by the cunciliating eppellati 
feel under infinite obligation. I may, 

jtted to say, respecting the threat of 
name, that it did not cause much agitation o = 
ney ves= any concern or alarm. 1 will 
couclude or two remarks. What motive could 
have actua' im to publish a piece filled with so 
much rancour and aimed at the character of an in- 
dividual? What other than that which originates in 
the breast of a demon, viz. malignity. If the man 
thonght himself wronged, why did mx interfere ? his | 
aid was not wanted to enable the person to obtain re- 
dress !—there we.: other meats than thoee which he 
suggested to procure seetitution for the injury. Let 










carefully examined his essay) that I feel more con- 

tempt than choler for his malice, and if he wil) con- 

descend to take a little advice from his opponent, he 
will, for the future, pay more attention to his business, 
and less to weiting scurrilous pieces on his neighbour's 

character. . . 

I The name of the writer is left to be given up to 
avy who may have. interest in the knowledge of the 
facts. —Ep.] 

: ; * — —— 
% Beneath @ perpendicular c tree 
He told his tender tele ran 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE GALAXY. 

Pr : Me. Editor, why don’t you give 

usa little more of the sentimental, the amoroso, 

the offectuoso, the something at 
least, more savouring of the tender in your 
poetical department ?—I am a lady, nfy good sir, 
and presume like many of my.sex look to your 

Lyra Borealis the very first thing when your 

paper cemes to hand. Do invite a few of the 


the Yoricks, the llonzos, the Zelians, (O, pretty 
names y) to do something in this way ; there is 
a world of charming things uttered by the 
aforcsaid Melinosos. Llove sweetmeats mighti- 
ly, and have a marvellous longing for the die- 
away, the mouth-watering, and the faint-away 
stanzas. Therefore, good Mr. Editor, say 
some civil thing to allure the tender hearted 
your way, and a word or two by way of invita- 
tion to what I have already said—you know a 
card from the Editor gives an amazing spur _ to 
the poets—wz little hint will be better than 
nothing, Yours, &c. ; 
Lypia Lancuisn. 





ADVERTISEMENT EXTRA. 

Just received and for sale at the store of 
Oliver Orthodox and Co. No. 62, Griffin-street, 
corner of Brimstone Alley, 20,000 boxes of 
Wheaton’s itch ointment, manufactured from 
the best orthodox materials, and put up in box- 
es warranted to be purely orthodox. — 

This unguent is exceedingly valuable for all 
classes of people, and particularly for those of 
our cloth, the orthodox ; it being a sovereign 
cure for all those itching desires, uneasy sensa- 
tions, and occasional titillations, which are 
frequently exhibited by them, thereby provok- 
ing frequent rubs from, their neighbours, the 
heretics : . 

“ As if divinity had catch’d 

The itch, on purpose to be scratch’d.”— Hudibras. 

This medicine possesses properties equal to, 
and éven exceeding that one so noted in the 
philosopher's stone, having the power of con- 
verting if not into gold, at least all heretics to 
the Hepkinsian faith anc doctrine, which is far 


more important. Its effects are truly astonish-. 


ing in getting up revivals, in moving the spirit 
at conference and missionary meetings; in in- 
spiring the speakers with rare oratorical 
powers, promoting thereby the outpourings of 
the spirit, as well as — sadorife — 
ings ; and thus benefitting at one and the same 
time both soul and body. It points out, to 
those who apply it, the method of demonstrat- 
ing mathematically, that three are but one, 
and that one is three,—that the « absurd, 


era and contradictory”. doctrines of 


vin and Hopkins, however contrary to those 

Contained in the scriptures, are infallible. It 
almost superhuman virtue i 

fact, for eatentine ——— it — ‘ap do 

sidered as the ne plus ultra of all human inven- 

Price two dollars per dozen or twenty dol- 

Yere per gros. Should, however, ony indigent 















































































Pentateuch and their heads covered. 


. We “ 







rt ef'this grand restorative, 


love,” b bing for their relief, it is pre- 
sumed the generous and humane inventor, who 
probably keeps it for sale, would be willing, in 
such a case, to dispose of a gross for seventeen 
dollars, iff ao more should be subscribed. 

Likewise for sale 2s above, a few tons of 
very superior old brimstone, just received from 
the cellar of Park-street Meeting-house. Also, 
@ quantity of fulminating sulphur, warranted to 
detonize as powerfully as any ever offered for 
sale; manufactured expressly for us, at the 
Andover fulminating chemical laboratory, un- 
der the immediate superintendance of the pro- 
fessors of the Andover factory. None genuine 
unless signed Oliver Orthodox & Co. Be par- 
ticular. 

N. B. Missionaries and missionary societies 
supplied on liberal terms. - 

Wanted as above, a well built fire-proof shi 
of three or four hundred tons burthen, to take 
a cargo of the above articles to Calcutta, for 
the use of the Missionaries at that place.. 





gL AW INTELLIGENCE. 
Reported for the Galaxy. 
MUNICIPAL COURT—JULY. TERM. 
CommonweaLTH vs. Epwarp Howzanp, ann 
; Pataicx Wéisn. © 
This was for an assault and battery, alleged 
to have been committed on Thomas Rowland, 


-on the tenth of June last. . 


It appeared from the testimony introduced 
by the government, that the alleged beating 
took place about a quarter past ten o’clock at 
night in Milk-Street, at the head of Theatre 


ased | Alley.. ‘The complainant, who lives in Theatre 


Alley, went out of his house, and was suddenly 
assaulted and knocked down by three persons, 
whom he:did not know. He was stunned by 
the blow, and:lost hishat. A person who hap- 
pened to be passing, saw the transaction; and 
pursued the assailants, who immediately fled. 
He overtook one of them, who had been ar- 
rested, and was stopped by a watchman. This 
was Howland, one of the prisoners at the bar. 
One of the three assailants, was seen to seive 
the complainant’s hat and run off,’ The hat 
was. afterwards found in- the house where 
Welsh lives, which is occupied by Welsh’s 
mother.. Upom this evidence, the jury found a 
= of Guilty against Howland, and acquitted 

J. T. Avstme ‘for the Commonwealth, T. 
Fu.ter, for the defendants. This case derives 
some interest from the circumstance, that it 
was represented at the time, as an assault with 
intent to rob, and'of the same character with 
some others which have happened in this place 
this season, calculated to excite alarm. It was 
not however pretended in the present case, 


that any thing more than an assault and beati 


Commonweavru, vs. Neary Noras. 

This was an indictment for stealiny a brown 
surtoat coat. Ashbel Brigham testified, that the 
defendant came into Patterson's Tavern about 
six o’clock in the morning of the 29th June 
last ; that he had a small trunk,-umbrella, and 
a blue or black coat under his arm; he en- 
quired for the Concord stage. At half past 
seven be came in, and asked for his trunk and 
umbreila, and had not his coat with him. Wit- 
ness gave them to him, and he returned a 
quarter before 9, and said the stage had left 
hi». He went out of the bar-room .with his 
trunk and umbrella, but not carrying any coat. 
In ten or fifteen minutes, witness saw him come 
out of the room opposite the bar-room, with a 
brown coat under his arm. He was quite in- 
toxicated. Witness tends the bar at Patter- 
son’s. He saw the defendant afterwards, and 
accused him of having taken the coat. He 
admitted that he had been there, but said that 
he had taken no coat but his own. He walked 
off at his usual pace and with no apparent de- 
sire of concealment. J Smith testified, 
that he belonged to Colraine, that about one or 
two o’clock, on the day described by the for- 
mer * be missed —— Clark’s surtout 
coat. He made enquiry of Bri and re- 
ceived from him —* sin ra Brig- 
ham had just related on the stand. It was 
upon this testimony contended by the counsel 
for the defendant, that even admitting the fact 
of his having taken the coat, the charge in the 
indictment was by no means suppo That 
it was plain from the evidence that the defend- 
ant peo —- when he committed the 
act, and utterly incompetest to distinguish 
his own property from saether’s ; that he 
took Clark’s coat if at all,in this state of mind 
from mistake ; and that the evidence therefore 
completely, failed to establish any felonious in- 
tent, which was absolutely necessary to consti- 
tute the crime. _ 

To this it was replied by the County At- 
torney that every one was responsible for the 
acts which he committed in a state of intoxica- 
tion, that it was his own folly to place himself 
in it, and that he could not avail himself of the 
commission of one offence to excuse another. 
If this were not so, intoxication would be coun- 
terfeited, and alleged to excuse any atrocities. 
Of this opinion also was the court. The ju 
returned the verdict of Guilty, but recomme 
ed the defendant to mercy. Application was 
immediately made to the Governor and council, 
and a pardca obtained, W. Simmons for de- 
fendant. 

CommonweaLth acaetT Burien. 

—— ~ indicted for a wae f in the 
shop of a Mr. Myers, stealing a pair of shoes, 
penknife, and watch ribbon. Mr. Myers.and his 
son being of the Jewish religion were sworn 
—8* to the ceremonies in use with those 
of that religion, with their right hand - the 
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testimony it appeared that on the day ob which 


it; if some benev- | the articles were missed from the store, the de- 
rform a “ labour of} fendant came in on some pretence of trade and 


had an opportunity of continuing there ; a pait of 
shoes were ‘ound ta the house of the Ah saci 
which the Myers believed to be their property, 
and a watch ribbon which resembled the one 
te ew lost. The watch ribbon ~~ in 
search taken away,as it was supposed, by some o 
the family.On the part of the prisoner his daugh- 
ter,a girl of about twelve years of age was 
sworn and testified that the shoes in question ha 
been owned by her mother for some tim 
previous to the larceny in Myer’s shop. It was 
suggested that the shoes would not fit-the moth- 
er who was in court, and on the part of the gov- 
ernment a challenge was made to try the experi- 
ment which was immediately accepted by the 
Prisoner’s counsel. There were however 
many circumstarices calculated to create a dis- 
trust of the truth or accuracy of the child’s 


p | statement, and the prisoner was convicted. He 


has appealed to the Supreme Court. Dunlap 
for the prisoner. 


| . 2Another Indictment was preferred against the 


same person for stealing a table cloth. The 
theft was proved and the testimony was strong 
to prove the identify of the article found in his 
possession. The daughter who testified in the 
other cause swore that the table cloth had been 
for along time in their ion previous to 
the theft. It was contended for the prisoner 
that it was impossible to rely on the identity of 
an erticle like this, which wasso0 common and 
which had no peculiar mark uponit. That not- 
withstanding the daughter’s testimony was lia- 
ble to every bias, yet the only testimony which 
ordinarily could be produced in cases of this 
nature must be the evidence of a man’s family ; 
and that although the witness was quite young, 
yet she would be likely to know the table cloth 
which was in daily use in the family. And it 
was further contended for the prisoner that it 
wai a case of great doubt in every aspect, 
whether the government’s witnesses might not 
be mistaken, whether there had been any theft, 
and lastly whether it had been‘committed by the 
defendant or his wife. ‘The jury acquitted the 
defendant, Dunlap for the prisoner, 
— 


THINGS IN GENERAL. 

Tae Wasninctos Foustats in this village, says 
the Ballston paper of July 4, contines to foam with a 
surcharge of fixed sir, or carbonic acid gas, emitting it 
in far greater quantities than ever before, and to at- 
tract the notice it so eminently merits. The tube 
through which it rises from the bowels of the earth, is 
33 feet in length and the emission of this gas is 90 co- 
Pious that it will displace the water io an inverted half 
piui tumbler, and (ill it with gus in 20 seconds. ~ 






Caenarr Vauur, Juiz 3. Ai the oyer and ter- 
miner held in Allegany laet by Judge Van Ness, 
came on the trial of Medad SP for the muse? of 


his wife. The trial occumed aye. M’Kay was 
tried for the same offence about a year ago, was 


icted ; but ** > of the law wae 
- een —B 


‘veutre wae hot sealed.—The chicf justice, who pre- 


sided, directed the point to be referred to the decision 
of the supreme court, and M’Kay was taken to Alba- 
nym August. A new trial was ordered, and has re- 
sulted in the acquittal of the prieoner. 

On Souvar afternoon, the lightning struck the 
house of Mr. Chamberlain, in Marhblehoad. It de- 
scended by the chimney, on each side, through two 
chamber closets, breaking and throwing down various 
articles of glare, crockery, &c. Thence proceeded to 
the two closets in the parlour below with the same de- 
vastation —striking down a fireboard and twisting one’ 
leg from a light stand—thence to the cellar, where, 
expanding, it raised the floor of the room and entry 
about four inches. I also shattered to pieces a cham- 
ber door—the casing of a window—and destroyed the 
glass of two or three windows. I(t afterwards furrow- 
ed itself a passage from the cellar window through the 
erase. Fortunately no personal injary wasdone. Mr. 
C. wife, and children, were all sitting on- the bed in 
the very chamber where it first entered, and he had 
that moment called one of the children from the very 
spot where it struck. 


It ie stated in a French paper, that a Mr. Leinberger, 
of Nuremberg, has resol the problem of giving a 
horizontal direction to balloons, aud offers to make a 
journey from Nure to Eng in one, a3 200n 
at the Royal Society of London shall have guaranteed 
the payment of the premium of 20,000/. offered for the 
discovery. 

No less than six editions of the works of Voltaire 
and Roussehu are at this time in course of publication 
in Paris ; and they are all attentied by success. 


The demand for books in Spain ie prodigi 
has kept the presses of Paris in unex: 
for some months past. 

“we NEED BE OFT REMINDED OF THE THINGS WE 
Know.” 

Among the simple remedies prescribed for obstinate 
complaints, perhaps no one has stood the test of ex- 
perience better than burnt cork. Its usefulness in the 
bilieus cholic and cholera morbue has been amply 
proved ; and the season of the year renders expedient 
arepublication of the method of its use.—Take a 
common velvet cork, burn it throughly, macerate it 
fine, pour upon it a teaspoonrul of brandy, and add a 
little nutmeg and sugar to make it palatable. The 
quantity to be taken at a time need not to exceed the 
half of a common cork, and it may be diluted with 
water, and increased in quantity until a cure is effected. 


Masonict Calendar. 
St. John's Lodge, Newburyport, Monday Eveni 
° in's e' t vening. 
Corner Stone, Duxbary. do. : . 
Montgomery, Medway, Wednesday. 


. and 
activity 











0 To accommodate the workmen who are about 
Gaishing the repairs and alterations at the Old State 
House, the Masonic Hall is to be closed for four weeks 
from next Monday. 








cs. 
ma this town, Mr. Thomas Wiswall to Miss Eliza 
teld. 
Mr. Eben. Robbins, to Mrs. Frances H. Morse. 
In Beverly Capt. William Pousland to Miss Ano 


In Providence, Mr. William Blanchard to Med- 


emoiselle Cecilia A of Mr. Godeau’s fi 
in Portemouth, N. “tomer J 


. Mr. Sidne Bowen f 
— town, to Mies Mary-Ann Gates, of the former 
place. _ 
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Deaths. 
In this town, Mis. Eleanor Newhall, aged 64 -ENr. 
Thomas Jones, aged 22, eldest son of Mr John Jones.— 
Mrs. Betsey Hollis, aged 55.—Rebecca, youngest child 
of Cashing Fearing—Mrs. Mary Thomas, wife of Mr. 
Thomas K. ne peed — t. Jeremish per 
of the brig Barzil ortland—Henry Kurtz, : 
18 seat -Wbtaes R. Mitchell, « child.—Wa, A. 
French, son of Mr. Eph. F. aged 19 montheMr Wm. 
Hill, aged 57, drowned—Thomas Redman, . —— 
of Mr. John T. Mitchill, aged 3 years—William Kent 
Tucker, aged 20 mo.—Capt: mas Hopkins— - 
Eliza-Apn, youngest daughter of Mr. Charles Bellamy, 
aged 4 yesrs—Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. John 
and Sarah Hunt—Mr. Hale Kingsley, aged 25, son of 
Mr. Joseph K.—Mr. Daniel Hewes, mason, aged 77.— 
Mary, only child of the late Matthias Rider, ii 
Margaret Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. Jobn Nancy 
Miachin, aged 5. 
In Cambridgeport, Mr. Lewis Davenport, xt. $3. 
In Charlestown, Mrs. Catherine, wife of Mr. Joshua 
Grove, aged 44—Miss Amelia Augusta Caswell, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Wm. and Mary C.—George Alonzo, 
son of Mr. Nath. R. Leman, aged 16 months.—Mr. 
Lemuel Shepard, aged 27. 


FOREIGN BOOKS, _. 

A CHOICE addition has just been made to the ex- 
tensive assortment of French, Italian 

and other foreign BOOKS, at BINGHAM & CO's. - 

Bookstore, No. 45, Cornhill. The best authors in the 

above Lauguages may always be found at this Store, 

with a great variety of Dictionaries, Grammars and 

other School Books. Amongst the late additions, are 

the elegant 

Collection des Meilleurs ouvrages de la Langue Fran- 

coise, 58 vols. 8vo. é 
Oeuvres de Rollin, 30 vols. Bro. 
Botta Storia. della Guerra dell’Independenza, 4 
vols. 8 vo. . 

Os Lusiadas de Camoens, 

Tesoro de! Parnaseo Espanol, 4 vols. 18 mo. 

Ocuvres de Pothier, 23 vols. Bro. 

Ultime Lettere di Jacopo Ortis, 12 mo. 

Orlando Futioso, 8 vols. 18 mo. , 

‘ Laer’ * —22 * the How  Sostement in 

tench, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Dutoh, Danish 

Swedish, Manks, &c. dee. : : 

_ QF? Orders for Foreign Books from Europe are so- 

— * will be despatched in a few days. 

uly 13. . 


The Boston Debating Society. 

ILL meet at the Hall in Bedford Street on 
fFHURSDAY EVENING NEXT, at Eight 

o’clock. Dehate to be continued on the Question— 

y+ theatrical amusements to be encouraged 2° 

July 13. 


e448 

St. Paul’s Chapter---N otice. 
N consequence of the workmen tr-ing engaged in 
pes the entry and rooms connected with Ma- 
son's Hall, Boston, the regular meeting of St. Paul's 
Royal Arch Chapter, which would have taken place 
on Tuesday nest, is suspended. The usual notice 
will be given to the members, of the time of the next 


~ By order of the H. P. . 
é W. PALFREY, Secretary. 
July. 13. * 


FRESH LEGHORN BONNETS. 
ORACE DRAPER, No. 59, Market-Street, has 


lust opened 
2 ot LEGHORN BONNETS, No's from 25 
to 50, of a superior quality ; 
1 Cave superfine Ken Groves, 
1 Case Furnstrurz Parcaes ; 
100 London Camsnick Prints 18 DRESSES ; 
July 13. 


THIS EVENING, 
RIDAY, July 13th, aCONCERT willbe given at 
“the COLUMBIAN MUSEUM, (Tremont-St. _ 
near the New Court House and Stone Chapel,) by | 
Mr. Plimpton and his musical company, on the 4Por- 
LIso anda number of other instruments. In the 
course of the performance Miss Plimpton will sing a . 
variety of fashionable and popular songs. Also, the 
much admired National Song and Chorus of * Hail, 
Liberty,” by Mr. Plimpton and two young ladies. 
Admittance to the Museum and Concert 25 cents 
ONLY. July 13. 


DANIEL L. GIBBENS, 

O. 42, Manceono’-dtazet, (Sign of the Bee 

Hive,) has for sale, 

49 Boxes St. Micheel’s SWEET ORANGES ; 

30 * = $SPANISH CIGARS ; 
100 Ibs. Fresh Macs, superior quality ; 

30 jars Grst:quality Guava Jey, very cheap, 
Few groce BortLep CipEr ; 

London and American PornteR 3; - 

Few dozen Cunnaur Wink ; 

WITH 4 GOOD ASSORTMENT OF : 
irita, Wines, Teas, Fruit & Spices, 
hich he offers for sale at a very moderate profit. 
July 13. 


Boots, Shoes and Leather. 
2100 HIDES Portuguese soal Leather, (superior 
uality ; ; 
200 Sides Red, de. do. : : 
2000 Curried Seal Skine ; 
100 dozen Morocco Lining Skins, (colours ;) 
200 pair Seal-skin Boots, retailing at $3,25, per 
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ir 
600 Py do. suitable for the Southern Market ; 
600 ‘ Nailed Shoes ; 
Curried Horse Hides aud Neats-foot-Oil ¢ 
‘FOR SALE AT NO. 6, EXCHANGE-STREET, BY 


STEARNS & BICKNELL. 
Joly 13. : 


ADVERTISEMENT—PAiD FOR. 
CAVALCADE did once Perade 
To see a mighty wonder 
And on a Hill at their own will 
The Cannon roar’d like Thunder. 
And it is true one deals in Blue 
At the Head did ride, © 
Now what could His feelings bd 
‘When a General by his side: 
Small Barn meant no harm 
Nor bad He h pride 
Whes-eme bare Foot & without a Hat 
Rode by poor small Barnes side. 
Honest John & clever John 
Aad all Johns did agree 
To mind their work and stay at Home 
And ehun Poor Company. . 
The C tion like our Nation 
Goed & 5 souls 
The Cavalry before one half was past 
Was stop’d to pay their Tolls, 
Now You see what Flattery 
Goo be ured bys a 
ot I'd thank - 
To — Joka, | ——— 
in i t their flight 
It being a fair Day . Aigh 
Some good souls paid the'r Tolle 
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For whom do now with elegance and care 
. “Phy golden locks in graceful ringlets wave ? 
What swain now listens to thy vows of air? 

For whom doth now thy snowy bosom heave ? 
Wretched sre they, who, by thy beauty won, 
 Belisve,thee not Iess amiable than kind— 

No more deluded I thy charms disown | . 
And give thy vows, indignant, to the wind. 
G. M. L. 


pS ________________________——} 
DESULTORY GLEANINGS, 


AND ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








aS * For the Galaxy. 
Ma. Eprror, 

The various elaborate and learned critiques 
which have at times appeared in yout columns, 
have afforded no little gratification to your cu- 

‘vious readers; those on the celebratec pieces 
of composition, Hey diddle diddle, Sukey, &c. 
have dispiayed a depth of erudition and im-. 
mensity of philological science hitherto “ un- 
equalled in this country,” or perhaps in any 
other. But while those (the above mentioned) 
‘works have been deservedly the subjects of 
public attention and co-candidates for immor- 
tality, as 2 friend to the antients J must express 
my suprize that the elegant and affecting lines 
I am about to protrude, have never as yet at- 
tracted the notice of our modern philologists 
‘and erudite critics. I would not be suspected 
of being eager, under cover of a professed ad- 
miration of my subject, to catch at an oppor- 
tunity, to display my own erudition ; those who 
should acc:ise me of such a design would do 
me an injustice. 

“© Three wise men of Goshen, 

Went to sca in @ bowl : 
If ihe bowl had been stronger, 
My rong had been longer.” . 
1 have some doubts whether the lines, which, 
as they now stand, form the two first, were not 
originally thrown into one; thus making a 
triplet instead of a quadruplet, and commencing 
the poem with an Alexandrine ; but after con- 
sulting various authors, and finding them almost 
pniformly posited as they are here, I was in- 
clined to suspect the, correctness of my own 
Opinion and finally concluded to let them stand 
as they are. ‘ Three wise men.” This is per- 
haps the most important section of the stanza ; 
and claims our particular attention. Three ; 
here the adyocates of a primitive trinity, a 
trinity of nature and a triad of gods, have a 
most convincing and absolute argument in their 
favour; the men were wise men, and they lim- 
ited the number which were to embark to 
three ; neither more nor less than three. The 
golden tripod of Miletus, consecrated by 
‘Thales to Apollo, appears to have been the 
foundatien of the whole trinitarian system. 
Pythagoras, who, when eighteen years old, 
was the pupil of Thales, unquestionably deriv- 
ed his theory that all things in heaven and 
earth were classed in triplets, from the ideas 
occasioned:by this utensil, We all know that 
Pythagoras’s doctrines, have been adopted 
more or less by all enlightened men, and true 
believers over. the face of the earth. The 
circumstance we are discussing that the num- 
ber of wise men that put to sea was three 
throws not a little credit upon said Pythagore- 
an theory ; but in order to make our argument 


men were. They belonged to Goshen ; proba- 
bly natives. Goshen appears to have been a 
city.in Asia Minor ; not a sea coast as we might 
suppose, but standing back from the sea ; 
which leads me to believe that these sages had 
to pass through Ekron to Ashdod in order to 
—— Of this l can say nothing certain ; it 
is merely my own belief; they might have 
gone round, keeping the banks of the river. 
With regard to their names or appellations, | 
profess my utter ignorance; it is true that 
their names have been given by some writers 
but after a close and accurate investigation and 
comparison, I am inclined to reject their. au- 
thority altogether ; ‘preferring rather that the 
men should have no names than names upon 
which .we cannot sufficiently rely. And here 
I would remark upon the presumption of most 
ancient and modern critics speaking about what 
they must necessarily be “ignorant of. But 
though wé cannot fix upon the individual per- 
sons who achieved this enterprize, 1 think 
from the situation of their birth place, climate, 
and other collateral evidences, that they must 
have been very exceeding and extraordinary 
wise; therefore great dependence is to be placed 
upon their knowledge in hidden things, and in 
forming a triumvirate they unquestionably had 
tome reference to a system then in egistence ; 
which induces me to believe that their enter- 
prize was undertaken a few years after Pytha- 
goras, in the 3527th year and first month, 
Tisri, answering to our September. 

_ &Wenttosea.” Of the word went I- will 
merely observe that it is not technical; it should 
have been translated put “ to sea.” Here was 
courage, here‘ was intrepidity ; to sea, they put 
to sea; this was no coasting business, they put 
off to seg, here was noble daring ; “ in a bow!.” 
























































that léft St. He 


Jeng ina coffin wes a fodl to 


But what kind of a bow! must this have been ? 


With regard to the bowle of the ancients we 
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his own words continued his “ song,” “if the 


still stronger let us consider who these wise. 


in g bowl f match that if you can. The sailor. 


— 


words; they were too cold and tame to express. 
the circumstances of the castastrophe ; he 
leaves it to the imagination of the teader. 
“ If the bowl had been stronger, : 
My song had been longer.” 

They were drowned then; it is sufficiently 
clear that the bow! must have broken ; because, 
“if it had been stronger” implies that it was 
not strong enough :o hold their weight ; and 
consequently they fell into the sea; and that 
they were actually drowned and not taken up 
by some other vessel, appears probable from. 
the circumstance of the poet’s asserting that 
he would have continued their history, or ‘in 


bowl had been stronger.” Now the men and not 
the bowl were the object of the narration; for 
three sages were of much more consequence 
than an earthen bow! of whatever dimensions ; 
and we cannot believe that the poet who has 
displayed such powers would have chosen the 
bow! as the subject matter or theme of his per- 
formance. Therefore, it: was their history and 
not a song of a bowl, which would have been 
continued in a case supposed, viz. “ if the bowl 
had been stronger.” I here object to the word 
song ; it was clumsily translated in all proba- 
bility, and in the original doubtless it was po- 
em; indeed I believe that Plato had this very 
work in view when he first gave to metrical 
composition of a certain description the title 


iema. * 

Per his is evidently a poem, a first rate Epic ; 
an heroical poem; and though the object of the 
sages in putting to sea remains cloaked and 
concealed in the clouds of obscurity by the 
cobwebs of ages, (so that we can only infer it 
was the first experiment in navigation,) still 
we maintain that it is a finished and complete 
production, and a true specimen of the ancient 
poiema. Its brevity is not the least of its mer- 
it; here is no watery dilution of a trite sub- 
ject over quires of parchment ; through a hun- 
dred cantos, no diffuse recitals, no hunting 
down a comparison ; mueh is left to the read- 
er’s imagination ; and here the art of the author 
leaks out; for where much is left to the imag- 
ination, the merigg of a work will always be in 
proportion to, and consequently a test of, the 
reader’s capaci and all who 







ail to admire in 


such cases, do but impeach their own ability 
and not the author’s. i, 
I could poiat out many other banuties in the 


style and description, but time fails me.~ dts 
simplicity appears to be its chief charm, with 
all its ** vividity” and elegance it possesses the 
charm of simplicity to a high degree ; by stm- 
plicity | think it proper to state | do not mean 
silliness, for a late author has undertaken upon 
his own responsibility to declare an essential 
distinction between these two epithets. 1 
trust that these few observations will be suf- 
ficient to call the public attention to the sub- 
ject, but if it should not, I propose sending you 
another critique -comprising 44 pages which 
you can publish at your leisure. - 
AQUARIUS. 


LIVING AUTHORS. 
CRABBE. _. 

The object of Mr. Crabbe’s writings seems 
to be, to show what an unpoetical world we 
live in: or rather, perhaps, the very reverse 
of this conclusion might be drawn from them ; 
for it might be said, that if thisis poetry, there 
is nothing but poetry in the world. Our au- 
thor’s style might be cited as an answer to 
Audrey’s inquiry, “ Is poetry a true thing ?” 
If the most feigning poetry is the truest, Mr. 
Crabbe is of all poets the least poetical. There 
are here no ornaments, no flights of fancy, no 
illusions of sentiment, no tinsel of words. His 
song is one sad reality, one unraised, unvaried 
note of unavailing wo. Literal fidelity serves 
him in the place of invention ; he assumes im- 
portance by a‘number of petty details ; he 
rivets attention by being prolix. He nat only 
deals in incessant matters of fact, but in matters 
of fact of the most familiar, the least animating, 
and most unpleasant kind; but he relies for 
the effect of novelty on the microscopic minate- 
ness with which he dissects the most trivial 
objects—and, for the interest he excites on 
the unshrinking determination with which he 
handies the most painful. His poetry has an 
official and professional air. He is called out 
to cases of difficult births, of fractured limba, or 
breaches of the peace : and makes out a parish 
register of accidents and offences. He takes 
the most trite, the most gross and obvious, and 
revolting part of nature, for the subject of his 
elaborate descriptions ; —* it is nature still, 
and Nature is a great and mighty goddess. 
“ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” vi is well 
for the reverend author that it is so. Indi- 
vidyality is, in his theory, the only definition of 
poetry. Whatever is, he hitches into rhyme. 
Whover makes an exact image of any thing 
on the earth —* — deſormed or in- 
significant, according to him, must succeed— 
and he has succeeded. Mr. Crabbe is one of 
the most popular and admired of our living 
writers. That he is so, can be accounted for 
on no other principle than the strong ties that 
bind us to the world about us, and our ia- 
aolustary yearnings after whatever in any 
‘manner powerfully and directly reminds us of 
it. His Muse is-not one of the 





daughters } of 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXT 


j bubbling and sparkling, and making sweet 


| aids no soothing feelings in the heart, it glad- 


pened, and giving us a local interest in all she 
knows and tells. The springs of Helicon are, 


in general, supposed to be a living stream, 


music as it flows ; but Mr. Crabbe’s fountain of 
the Muses is a stagnant pool, dull, motionless, 
choked up with weeds and corruption ; it re- 
flects no light from heaven, it emits no cheer- 
fal sound ;—his Pegasus has not floating wings, 
but feet, cloven feet that scorn the low ground 
they tread upon ;_ no flowers of love, of hope, 
or joy spring here, or they bloom only to 
wither ina moment; our poet’s verse does 
not put a spirit of youth in every thing, but a 
spirit of fear, despondency, and decay ;_it is 
not an electric spark to kindle and expand, but 
acts like the —— — to deadtn and con 
tract: it lends no bow tints to fancy, it 


dens no prospect, it stirs no wish ; in its view 
the current of life runs slow, dull, cold, dis- 
pirited, half-underground, muddy and clogged 
with all creeping things. The world is one 
vast infirmary ; the hill of Parnassus is a peni- 
tentiary ; to read him is a penance ; yet we 
read on! Mr. Crabbe is a fascinating writer. 
He contrives to “ turn diseases to commodities,” 
and makes a virtue of necessity.. He 
puts us out of conceit with this world, which 
perhaps a severe divine should do: yet does 
not, as a charitable divine ought, point to | 
another. His morbid feelings ces and cling 
to the earth ; grovel, where they should soar ; 
and throw a dead weight on every aspiration | 
of the soul after the good or beautiful. By 
degrees, we submit and are reconciled to our 


mingled yarn, good and ill t er, but 
, Clothes them all in the same o r’s dingly 










‘ : have noth certain ; it is most probable how- herself, doling out the goesip<and scandal of Crab be's lines, and the r 
— ee ever that the bow! in was crcter,| the neighbourhood, recseutng, ttidem vers [rhyme which s tached to them thet ene 
— For the Galaxy. earthen ware; the size and colour remains | et literis, what happens im-every place in the | his verses read like serious burlesque, and the 
Ce oe doybtful ; but from what J can collect, the bow! | ‘kingdom evety heur in the year, and fastening —— which have been made upon them are 
‘must have been nine feet two inches in cir-| always on the worst es the most palatable ly so quaint as the originals. 
Boox |. Ope Y. cumference, of a greyish brown, or light yeb | ‘morsels. But she is « circumstantial old lady, / Mr. Crabbe’s great fault is certainly that he 
TO PRYRRA. low colour. _4 Communicative, scrupulous, leaving nothing to | is a sickly, a querulous, a fasti 
“ 99 — “ena . y. 2q us, a fastidious poet. He | 
— Qui⸗ multa gracilis.” Now comes the catastrophe, which is rather | the imagination, on the smallest | sings the country, and he sings it in a pitifut 
_What essenc’d youth, on couch of blashing roses, inferred than related; and 1 will venture to| grievances, a village oracle and critic, most |tone. He chooses this subject only totake the 
Dirsolves away, within thy snowy arms ? | say that such a specimen of pathos by Paral-} veritable, most identical, bringing us acquaint- | charm out of it, and to dispel the illusion, the 
Or with soft languor on thy breast reposes, epee is without parallel in any language. | ed with persons and things just as they hap- | glory, and the dream, which had hovered over 
Deeply enamoured of thy witching charme ° _1 The biographer here does not trust himself to 


it in golden verse from Theocritus to Cowper. 
He sets out with pro 
ory which had hallowed a shepherd’s life, and 
made the names of grow® and valley music in 
our ears, to give us truth in its stead; but why 
not lay aside the fool’s ca 
why not insist on the unwelconte reality in plain 
prose ? If our author is a poct, why trouble 
himself with statistics! If he is a statistic writer, 


ing to overturn the the- 


and bells at once, 


why set his ill news to harsh and grating verse? 


The philosopher in painting the dark side of 


human nature may have reason on his side, and 
a moral lesson or.a remedy in view. The 
tragic poet, who shows the sad vicissitudes of 
things, and the disappointments of the passions, 
at least strengthens our yearnings after imagi 

nary good, and lends wings.to our desires, by 


which we, “ at one bound, high overleap all 


bound” of actual suffering. He gives us discol- 
oured :-:intings of things—helpless, repining, 
unprofitable, unedifying distress. He is not a 
philosopher but a sophist, and a misanthrope in 
verse: a namby-pamby Mandeville, a Malthus 
turned metrical romancer. He professes his- 
torical fidelity; but his vein is not dramatic: 
he dots not give us the pros and cons of that 
versatile gipsey, Nature. He does not indulge 
his fancy or sympathise with us, or tell us how 
the el; hut how he should feel ia their 
situ: which we do not want to know. He 
does weave the web of their lives of a 







linsey-woolsey, or tinges them with a green 
and yellow melancholy. He blocks out all 
possibility of good, cancels the hope, or even 





fate, like patients to a physician, or prisoners 
in the condemned cell. We can only explain 
this by saying, as we said before, that Mr. 
Crabbe gives us one part of nature, the mean, 
the little, the disgusting, the distressing ; that 
he does this thoroughly, with the hand ofa 
master ; and we forgive all the rest ! - 

Mr. Crabbe’s first poems were published so 
long ago as the year-1782, and received the 
approbation of Dr. Johnson only a little time 
before he died. This was a testimony from an 
enemy, for Dr. Johnson was not an admirer of 
the simple in style, or minute in description. 
Still he was an acute, strong minded man, and 
could see truth when it was presented to him, 
even through the mist of his prejudices and 
his theories. There was a something in Mr. 
Crabbe’s intricate points that did not, after all, 
so ill accord with the Doctar’s purblind vision ; 
and he knew quite enough of the petty ills of 
his Jife te judge of the merit of our poet’s 
descriptions, though he himself .chose to stir 
them over in high sounding dogmas or general. 
invectives.—Mr. Crabbe’s earliest poem of the 
Village was commended to the notice of Dr. 
Johnson by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and we can- 
not help thinking that a taste for that sort of 
poetry, which leans for support on the truth 
and fidelity of its imitations of fature, began to 
display itself much about the time, and, in a 
good measure, in consequence of the direction 


of the public taste to the subject of painting. 
Book-learning, the accumulation of wordy 


common-plages, the gaudy pretensions of poeti- 
cal diction, had enfeebled and perverted our 
eye for nature : the study of the fine arts, 
which came into fashion abput forty years 
ago, and was then first considered as a polite 
accomplishment, would tend imperceptibly to 
restore it. Painting is essentially an imitative 
art; it cannot subsist for a moment on empty. 
generalities; the critic, therefore, who has 
been used to this sort of substantial entertain- 
ment, would be disposed to read poetry with 
the eye of a connoisseur, would be little cap- 
tivated with smooth, polished, unmeaning 
periods, and would turn with double eagerness 
and relish to the force and precision of indi- 
vidual details, transferred as it were to the 
age from the canvass. Thus en admirer of 
eniers or Hobbima might think little of. the 
— sketches of Pope or Goldsmith : even 
homson describes not so much the naked ob- 
ject as what he sees in his mind’s eye, sur- 
rounded and glowing with the mild, bland, 
genial vapours of his brain ;—but the adept in 
Dutch interiors, hovels and pig-styes must find’ 
in such a writer as ‘Crabbe a man after his 
own heart. He is the very thing itself; he 
paints in words, instead of colours; that is all 
the difference.—As Mr. Crabbe is not a painter 
only because he does not use a brush and 
colors, so he is for the most part a poet on 
because he writes in lines of ten syllables 1 
the rest might be found in a newspaper, an old 
magazine, or e country-register. Our author 
is himself a little jealous of the prudish fidelity 


by precedents. He brings, as a parallel) in- 
stance of merely literal description, Pope’s 
lines on the gay Duke ef Buckingham, begin- 
ing, “In the worst inn’s worst room see Vil- 
liers lies! But surely nothing can be more dis- 
similar. Pope describes what is striking, 
Crabbe would have described merely what 
was there. The objects of Pope stand out to 
the fancy from the mixture of the mean with 
the gaudy, from the contrast of the scene and 
the character. ‘There is an appeal to the im- 
agination; you see what is passing from a 


no. contrast; 80 impulse given to the mind. It 
is all on a level and of.a piece. In fact, there 





‘Memory, but the old toothless 


- 


> 


is-sa little comnection between the subject-mat- 


of his homely Muse, and tries to justify himself, 


etical poiatof view. In Crabbe there is no foil, . 


the wish for it, as a weakness; check-mates 
Tityrus and Virgil at the game of pastoral 
cross-purposes, disables all his adve "8 
white pieces, and leaves none but black ones on 
the board. The situation of a country clergy- 
man is not necessarily favourable to the culti- 
vation of the Muse. He is set down, perhaps, 
as he thinks, in a small curacy for life, and he 
takes his revenge by imprisoning the reader’s 
imagination in luckless verse. Shut out from 
social converse, from learned colleges and 
balls, where he passed his youth, he has no 
cordial fellow-feeling with the unlettered man- 
ners of Village or the Borough, and describes 
his neighbours as more uncomfortable and dis- 
contented than himself. All this while he 
dedicates successive volumes to rising genera- 
tions of noble patrons; and while he desolates 
a line of coast with sterile, blighting lines, the 
only leaf of his books where honour, beauty, 
worth, or pleasure -bloom, is that mscribed to 
the Rutland family ! 





SECRET WELL KEPT. 


It was originally customary for the senators 
of Rome to take their sons along with them 
into the senate. On one occasion, Papyrius 
Pretaxtalus, having accompanied his . father 
thither, heard an affair of great importance 
discussed, the determination of which was 
deferred till the following day, the strictest 
injunctions being given, that inthe mean time 
no one should divulge a syllable of the matter 
in hand. When young Papyrius went home, 
his mother asked him,“ what the fathers had 
done that day. in the senate 2” He answered, 
“that it was asecret which he could not 
disclose.” The curiosity of the lady was only 
the more stimulated by this denial, and she 
pressed the boy so hard, that to get rid of her 
importunities, he was driven to make use of 
the following pleasant fiction: “It was,” -said 
he, “debated in the senate, which would be 
more advantageous to the commonwealth: that 
one man should have two wives, or that one 
woman should have two husbands?” The lady, 
wonderfully stared by this singular piece of 
information, instantly left the house, and told 
what she had discovered to a number of ladies, 
amogg whom the projected change in their 
Condition was discussed with no small degree 
of vehemence and alarm. 

Having so deep an interest in the decison of 
the question, they thought it but right that the 
senate should know their feelings respecting it ; 
and nextday accordingly they went in a body, 
and surrounding the door of the senate, cried 
out with vast clamor, “that rather than ‘one 
man should marry two women one. woman 
should marry two men.” ‘The senators were 
in great astonishment at this strange cry ; and 
sent out to know what the women meant? On 
this young Papyrius stepped forth, and told. 
them what his mother had desiredto know, 
and how he had contrived toanswerher. The 
senators were much amused with the youth’s 
explanation ; and after sending away the women, 
with an assurance that nothing was at present 
intended to be done in the affair to which they 
alluded, they marked * sense of young Pa- 

ius’s wit and secresy, by passing an order, 
fat in fature no on ofa senator should be ad- 
mitted to their meetings, Papyrius excepted. 


BEARDS. 

Francis I. of France, awusing himself with his 
courtiers one winter day, was struck on the chin 
with a piece of: tile, which chanced to be 
taken up in a snow-ball. As the wounded part: 
could not be shaved, he let his beard grow ; 
and the fashion was revived after it had beet 
| dropped for a centary. 








